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AN INDEX OF AGRICULTURAL PURCHASING 
POWER 


The condition of the agricultural population is 
an important factor in determining the level of 
American business. ‘To gauge the purchasing 
power of this section of the population is very dif- 
ficult, as was pointed out in the April number of 
this Bulletin. It will be recalled that in that num- 
ber attention was directed to the work of the 
United States Department of Agriculture in 
uring agricultural income. 


nmieas- 
In line with the sug- 


gestions contained in their work, the Bureau has 
computed an index of agricultural purchasing 
power. 
The problem of gauging agricultural purchasing 
power involves the measurement of three factors. 
First, there must be a measure of the quantity of 
agricultural products marketed by producers; sec- 
ond, a measure of farm prices; and third, a meas- 
ure of prices which agricultural producers must 
pay for the commodities which they buy. Index 
number series are available covering these three 
factors. These series are plotted in Chart I. 


CHART I 
THE TREND OF AGRICULTURAL MARKETINGS AND PRICES COMPARED WITH 
NON-AGRICULTURAL PRICES 
January, 1919 to March, 1926, by Months 
Average Month 1919 Equals 100 
Marketings Index Corrected for Seasonal Variation 
Source: United States Department of Agriculture 


Marketings 
Prices 
—o—o- Non-agricultural Wholesale Prices 
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The price index numbers are those of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the bases being 
shifted to 1919. The marketings index is also com- 
piled by the Department of Agriculture and covers 
the marketings of both animal products and crops. 
This index represents the receipts at primary mar- 
kets or the shipments from producing regions. 
While it is true that these shipments do not coin- 
cide precisely with income receipts of producers, 
they furnish the best current measure available. 

Reference to Chart I shows that while the physi- 
cal volume of agricultural marketings has tended 
upward since 1919, the agricultural population has 
suffered because of the phenomenal deflation of 
farm prices. At no time since the middle of 1919 
have farm prices reached the level of non-agricul- 
_ tural prices. However, the chart does show that 
the disparity has been growing smaller for the last 
four years. In fact, the trend of farm prices has 
been upward since the summer of 1921 while the 
trend of non-agricultural prices has been down- 
ward since the third quarter of 1922. 

Agricultural marketings are subject to rather ex- 
treme seasonal variation. Consequently, the first 
step in computing the index of purchasing power 
was to correct the marketings index for seasonal 
variation. The index used is plotted in Chart II. 


CHART Il 
SEASONAL VARIATION IN 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETINGS 


Based on the Period 1919-1925 
Median Ratio to Trend Method 
Average Month Equals 100 


- Yeb Mar Apr May June July Aug Sept Oct Now Dec Jan 


CHART III 
INDEX OF AGRICULTURAL PURCHASING POWER 
Since January 1919 
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The second step was to secure an index of agri- 
cultural income. This index was readily secured 
by computing the product of the corresponding 
indices of seasonally corrected marketings (physi- 
cal volume) and farm prices. If farm prices and 
non-agricultural prices were synchronous and uni- 
form in their fluctuations, this resulting index of 
farm income would yield a satisfactory measure of 
agricultural purchasing power. But, as was pointed 
out in connection with Chart I, these two price 
series sometimes move quite independently. To 
secure a measure of agricultural purchasing power, 
it was necessary to consider this index of farm 
income in relation to the exchange ratio of the 
farmer’s dollar in terms of non-agricultural prod- 
ucts. This was done by dividing the indices of 
farm income by the corresponding indices of non- 
agricultural prices. The resulting series should 
furnish an approximate gauge of the changes in 
the purchasing power of the agricultural popula- 
tion. The index is plotted in Chart III, page 4. 
The agricultural unrest which has prevailed since 
1921 is readily understood on an examination of 


CHART IV 


this purchasing power curve. In spite of a steadily 
increasing quantity of marketings since 1919, farm- 
ers’ and ranchers’ products did not reach exchange 
par with non-agricultural products (the 1919 rela- 
tionship) until late in 1924 and late in 1925, and 
then only for short periods. 

It is interesting to note the relationship between 
agricultural purchasing power and the total vol- 
ume of trade. The trade in agricultural products 
is, of course, an important constituent element in 
the total volume of trade, but it appears that this 
is frequently lost sight of by industry. There is 
presented in Chart IV a comparison of the fluctua- 
tions of Sfiyder’s Index of the Volume of Trade 
and the Bureau’s Index of Agricultural Purchasing 
Power. 

It is clear from an examination of the Chart that 
the closest correlation does not exist; the Pear- 
sonian Coefficient of correlation of the concurrent 
fluctuations is only .64. It will be noted that a 
three months’ moving average of the Bureau’s 
Index has been plotted in order to smooth out the 
minor fluctuations. The Bureau’s Index is not cor- 


AGRICULTURAL PURCHASING POWER AND TOTAL VOLUME OF TRADE 
Since January, 1919 
For Snyder’s Index of Trade, Computed Normal = 100 


For Agricultural Index, Average Month = 100 
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rected for secular trend, but this is of no impor- 
tance since the trend is practically horizontal over 
the entire period. 

- There is an interesting time relationship, the 
agricultural index apparently moving in advance 
of the trade index. In a later number of this Bul- 
letin the time relationship of the Agricultural 
Purchasing Power Index and the Trade Index and 
other business series will be considered. At this 
time it is sufficient to say that Chart IV shows 
unmistakably that any considerable upward or 
downward swing in agricultural purchasing power 


CHART V ° 
EMPLOYMENT IN THE OHIO CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY, CLEVELAND EXCLUDED * 
January to May, 1926 
Average Month 1924-1925 Equals 100 


~ 


March April May June 
*On account of strike. 


will be followed by a similar, although not uniform 
in amplitude, swing in the total volume of trade, 
This is of peculiar interest at the present time in 
view of the uncertainties in agriculture. 


EMPLOYMENT IN OHIO 
The Construction Industry 


Charts V and VI show the condition of employ- 
ment in the construction industry of Ohio, as 
measured by the Bureau’s indices. The Cleveland 
data are excluded from Chart V on account of the 
strikes which have occurred in Cleveland. It will 
be noted that the base has been shifted to the 
average month for the period 1924-1925. Ref- 
erence to the charts and to Table I will show that 


CHART VI 


EMPLOYMENT IN THE OHIO CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY JANUARY TO MAY, 1926 
Average Month 1924-1925 Equals 100 


60""January Yebruary 


TABLE I 


EMPLOYMENT IN THE OHIO CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 
In Each Series Average Month 1924-1925 Equals 100 


January 


March April 


No. of Total No. of 
Wage Wage Wage 
Earners | Payments | Earners 


No. of Total No. of Total No. of 
Wage Wage Wage Wage Wage 
Earners | Payments | Earners| Payments | Earners 


Normal Seasonal. 


All State Exclu- 
sive of Cleve- 
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employment in the Ohio construction industry in positions affords a rough measure of the supply of 
May fell short of the normal increase over April. unemployed labor, while the number of help- 


wanted requests by employers indicates the de- 
Unemployment in Ohio Cities mand for this labor. The ratio of the former to 


Tables II and III contain measures of the unem- the latter for each of the seven cities is shown in 
ployment situation in seven of the large cities of Table II. The excess of applicants over help- 
Ohio. These tables were first presented in the wanted requests for each city is presented in Table 
May number of this Bulletin. The number of ap- lll. These excesses indicate the approximate net 
plicants to the State-City Employment Service for unemployment during the month. 


TABLE Il 
THE INDUSTRIAL UNEMPLOYMENT SITUATION 


Ratio of Applicants to Help Wanted Requests as Reported by State-City Employment Service 
Department of Industrial Relations 


Unskilled Labor t Skilled Labor (Male) 


May * April May * April 

1925 
Akron 2.38 1.96 3.24 1.90 
Cincinnati 1.94 2.52 2.26 2.12 E 
Cleveland 1.31 1.83 1.85 1.54 “ 
Columbus 1.63 2.21 1.88 1.76 2.09 2.04 2.63 2.37 
Dayton 1.34 2.07 1.50 1.80 2.46 1.70 181 2.14 
Toledo 1.66 1.85 2.21 1.80 2.49 1.87 6.20 3.94 
Youngstown 1.91 3.21 2.10 2.70 2.40 | 2.40 2.76 2.16 


t Male and female. 
*The May, 1926 data cover the period May 1-29 only. 


TABLE Ill 
EXCESS OF INDUSTRIAL LABOR APPLICANTS OVER HELP WANTED REQUESTS 


Unskilled Labor t 


Skilled Labor (Male) 


May * April May * 


Akron 
Cincinnati 


Youngstown 


t Male and female. 
*The May, 1926 data cover the period May 1-29 only. 


The Metal Trades cities is shown in Table IV, based on the reports 
Employment in the metal trades in five Ohio of the National Metal Trades Association. 


TABLE IV 
EMPLOYMENT IN THE METAL TRADES 
Number of Employees Reported 
Columbus 3,193 3,246 3,679 3,812 3,918 4,003 3,976 19 
Cincinnati 7,056 7,471 7,528 7,661 7,824 7,919 7,944 34 
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THE COURSE OF BUSINESS IN THE CITIES 
OF OHIO 

Bank Debits 

The best gauge of the volume of business in in- 
dividual cities is the volume of debits to individual 
bank accounts. Chart VII on page 9 shows the 
fluctuations of business in the eight leading cities 
of Ohio, together with a comparison curve for the 
entire state. All the series have been corrected 
for normal seasonal variation. The index num- 
bers are furnished by the Standard Statistics Com- 
pany. 
Construction Contracts Awarded 


The volume of building in Ohio and the leading 
cities of the state is presented in index number 
form in Chart VIII on page 10. The floor space areas 
represented by construction contracts awarded in 
the various cities, as reported by the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation, are expressed as relatives in terms of 
the average month for the period 1920-1924. These 
relatives were corrected for seasonal variation be- 
fore plotting; the seasonal index used is that for 
the entire state. 


FOREMANSHIP TRAINING 
Extracts From a Paper Prepared by Willis Wissler 
for 


Penn State Engineer Extension Conference 
Penn State, Pennsylvania 
May 12, 1926 


In considering the evolution of foremanship, we 
discover three phases: the foreman as the small 
proprietor’s “good man Friday”; the corporation 
with its managers, made possible by the “transfer 
of skill”; and finally our present highly integrated 
industries with their impersonal controls,—aggre- 


gations of a multitude of small businesses presided . 


over by foremen as minor executives. * * * * * 
Side by side with this evolution in foremanship, 
we find a constant change in the purpose and plan 
of foremanship training. While it is only within 
the last ten years that foremanship training has 
received formal recognition, we may find from the 
very beginnings of our present factory system the 
evidences of some sort of deliberate selection and 
development of the foreman in industry. For the 
past decade, each of the outstanding texts, ap- 
pearing at intervals of approximately two years, 
is characteristic of the economic conditions out of 
which each received its impetus. * * * * * 
It should be apparent that we need to know a 
great deal more about the shape and dimensions 
of foremanship than we have thus far gathered. 
In considering the shape and dimensions of fore- 


manship we need to consider what the employer 
wants, what the foreman wants, and what the edgy. 
cator wants in the way of foremanship training, 
From more or less extensive surveys carried on in 
the states of Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio and Penn. 
sylvania, we find that the outstanding wants of the 
employer, which he hopes to have satisfied through 
foremanship training, are: 

1. Industrial good-will 

2. Maximum usage of plant 

3. Co-ordination by synchronization 

of performance 


The last of these is fairly well indicated in a 
paper by E. M. Olin, Works Manager, Westing- 
house Electric Products Company, Mansfield, Ohio, 
in the May number of “The Foreman’s Magazine,” 
as follows: 

“Employees must be trained on a variety of work so 
that they can quickly’ shift from one line to another 
without an unreasonable loss of time, which, of course, 
spells excess cost. The foreman himself must be a light- 
ning change artist, quick on the trigger, ready for any 
emergency. Instead of being resentful of sudden changes 
in schedules the foreman should consider that he is 
being developed by them. He might even compare him- 
self to a general at the battle front. If the enemy sent 
over reliable word in advance as to his future plans of 
action no particular ability on the part of the com- 
mander would be required. It is the uncertainty of the 
enemy’s plan that demands consumate ability on the part 
of the directing head. He must be mobile, he must be 
resourceful, he must be ready for any contingency.” 


To satisfy these desires of the employer, the 
equipment needed by foremen may be divided into 
two major classifications. The first of these has 
to do with his trade skill or trade knowledge. 
The second has to do with his capacity to interpret 
and realize company policies in the administra- 
tion of his own department. The first of these 
may be regarded as largely vocational while the: 
second is to a considerable degree managerial. Of 
the two we may assume that the average employer 
prefers competency in the latter capacity. In fact, 
a prominent executive in the metal trades expresses 
himself as seeing little use in the development of 
th technical side of the foreman. He says we are 
just emerging from a period in which management 
has been cursed by craft secrecy. He recalls the 
day when foundry bosses seeking jobs stated as 
their chief asset the number of secret alloy form- 
ulae they had accumulated. Today his company 
prefers a foundry foreman to leave such matters 
to the trained metallurgist. * * * * * 

The foreman is not a time-and-motion study ex 
pert—but he knows whether a rate is “right” of 
not. He is not a man-rating expert, but he knows 
which are the good and the bad workers and ia 
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CHART VII 
BANK DEBITS IN OHIO CITIES 


Corrected for Seasonal Variation 
Average Month 1920-1924 = 100 
Source: Standard Statistics Company 
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CHART VIII 
CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED IN OHIO 
January 1924 to Date 
Corrected for Normal Seasonal Variation * Source: F. W. Dodge Corporation 
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what sequence they should be laid off. He is not 
a machine expert, but he knows what feed and 
speed, under conditions involving intimate details 
rarely within the consciousness of the expert, will 
work out best in the long run. He is not an em- 
ployment expert, but he “feels” the temper of the 
labor market. He is not a cost accountant, but 
he knows whether his department should be mak- 
ing money or not. It is just because he knows 
all these things qualitatively and, for sound ad- 
ministration, to the necessary quantitative (though 
informally expressed) degree, that the typical fore- 
man is impatient and even contemptuous of the 
precision which seeks to set these things up im- 
personally with a mass of clerical data and a pre- 
cision of manipulation that operates as expensively 
for what is pertinent and critical as it does for 
what, at a given juncture, is not. Such technical 
knowledge, therefore, as is now more properly 
supplied to foremen through functional specialists, 
does not seem to be a profitable undertaking in 
foremanship training courses. 

This size-up of the content of successful fore- 
manship obtains with even greater force in re- 
cruiting foremen. The average employer is skep- 
tical as to the desirability—even of the possibility 
of “making” a foreman. Foremanship’s sine qua 
non is leadership, and leaders, he insists, are born 
and not made. Environment and intelligent train- 
ing can greatly refine and strengthen leadership 
but they cannot create it. * * * * * 

It may be said that the first requisite of any fore- 
manship training course should be that it be built 
on what the foreman already has. In the first 
place we cannot teach the foreman more than he 
is prepared to learn. There must be a real integra- 
tion. That means we must build upon the fore- 
man’s present mental equipment and cultural limi- 
tations. The foreman’s education for the most part 
has been slender. For the older foremen it will 
extend little beyond 6th grade standard. He has 
probably done little reading since then and even 
less writing. He may read with difficulty and not 
be able to spell well enough to write out tests or 
reports. All this must be considered. It does not 
mean that the intelligence of foremen is low—but 
that their literacy is. As a result most courses 
under-rate the intelligence and over-rate the edu- 
cation of foremen. 


In the second place foremen have prejudices and 
Suspicions that need to be taken into account. 
Combined with a sense of inferiority in the pres- 
ence of the educated man they have a contempt 


for his shop ignorance. This “shop wisdom” is so 
intangible an affair as to seem to elude practically 
all formal job analysis. It is the chief obstacle to 
any successful administration of vocational content 
in foremanship courses. 

The foreman for the most part is conservative, 
orthodox and respectable in his code of behavior. 
He is apt to be reverent of religious and secular au- 
thority, he is quick in his appreciaiton of decency 
and propriety. These attributes can be used as 
powerful levers. * * * * * 

Thus the presentation—“the how”—must be idio- 
matic, repetitious, moral, decent and authoritative. 
Dr. Harry Myers, now promoting a number of 
popular courses in Ohio, feels that the first great 
essential to successful teaching of foremen is that 
they must be brought to discover by an immediate 
inspection that an honest consistency with their 
admitted views requires the behavior their leader 
or instructor is trying to put across. Foremen 
must not be told that they should do thus and so; 
they must not be harangued; they must be led to 
see the inherent necessity in their accepted and 
avowed philosophy to do the things desired of 
them. 

The limits of this discussion do not permit the 
introduction of any great amount of illustrative 
material.. We therefore are forced to boil down 
into very compact form the outstanding features 
of what have appeared to be the most successful 
foremanship training courses. Starting with the 
thought that we must build from what the fore- 
man already has and that we must effect a con- 
stant invegration between what he already has and 
what we wish him to acquire, we must proceed 
to the development of some consistent philosophy 
of foremanship training. Dr. Myers seems to come 
very near to the development of such a philosophy. 
His attitude toward the problem of foremanship is 
that of a physician (which he formerly was). In 
his development of foremanship training he ap- 
proaches the foreman as the most concrete embodi- 
ment of the company and of its policies. In dealing 
with the correction of abuses and maladjustments 
he emphasizes three steps: 

1. Diagnosis 

2. Prophylaxis 

3. Building up of organic resistance 
to achieve immunity 

One may crystallize the whole problem of fore- 
manship into one question: “What stops output?” 
It will be found that the things that stop output 
may be divided into those which lie beyond the 
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control of the foreman and those which lie within 
his control. In dealing with those that lie within 
his control, we may reduce the whole problem 
down to that of spirit as controlling human rela- 
tions within the industry. These relationships for 
convenience may be split up into the following: 

1. Co-ordination and synchronization 

2. Co-operation and team work 

3. Respect for authority 

Dr. Myers injects a somewhat unique viewpoint 

into his philosophy of foremanship training, a view- 
point which he extends through the whole fabric 
of industrial relations, by his insistence upon the 
integrity of Christianity. This is a large subject 
all by itself and we are merely mentioning it here 
to bring it into the picture. Its concrete manifes- 
tations are “industrial good-will,’ “agreeableness 
and helpfulness,” and the “golden rule.” 


NOTES ON FOREMANSHIP NATIONAL 
CONVENTION 
Springfield, Ohio, May 25, 1926 

This occasion was the Second Annual Convention 
of the National Foreman’s Association which had 
its inception in the Ohio Foreman’s Association. 
The latter is still the major part of the National 
Association. Michigan and Pennsylvania have 
some member clubs. 

The convention was well attended, about 1200 
being present at the day sessions, and 1400 at the 
evening session. 

The sessions were presided over by Mr. Ford- 
ham, Works Manager, The Delco Light Company 
(a General Motors subsidiary), who was a major 
organizer and the National Association’s first pres- 
ident. He was re-elected for next year. 

Fordham, in his opening address, stressed the im- 
portance of high integrity and morality in fore- 
manship personnel. He insisted that foremen 
should be governed by a religious purpose, not 
necessarily any special brand of faith, but some 
kind of religion. Without this foremen can not 
hope to have the spirit of helpfulness and the ef- 
fective desire to advance the wishes of others, both 
so essential to the harmonious and profitable ad- 
ministration of any enterprise. 

Management, he said, in the present situation is 
looking to foremen more than to any other one fac- 
tor for the solution of our growing complexities. 
The foreman, he said, must prepare to become a 
true manager in the administration of the min- 
iature enterprise which is his department; he is 
indeed the “Key Man.” This sums up the em- 


ployer’s attitude toward foremanship. 

Dr. Harry Myers, of the Dayton Malleable Iron 
Company, who conducts foremanship courses there 
as well as at the Ohio Brass Company and the 
Delco Light Company, followed with a discus. 
sion of what foremen expected out of foremanship 
management. He presented his case in the form 
of a brief for the foremen. The first need of a 
plant is “to get out the work,” said Myers. In 
accomplishing this the plant is hampered from time 
to time by the upheavals of the business cycle, 
For these, he contended, the management may not 
be responsible. There are, however, many things 
the management can do right now for the fore- 
men. He proceeded to enumerate these: (1) man- 
agement can provide the foreman with more ex- 
plicit information as to the product of the company 
and its uses, (2) management can have costs ex- 
plained to the foreman, (3) management can be 
enlightened as to the proper and important uses 
of personnel management in the plant—especially 
as to employment management, (4) the foreman 
can receive more leadership from his superiors to 
guide and inspire him, (5) the foreman can be pro- 
vided more effectively with the means of leader- 
ship among his men: 

a. Power 
b. Devices 
c. Services 

Dr. Myers made a point of the ways in which 
foremen are denuded of power, prestige and 
good-will by the efficiency of specialized services. 
Thus the loyalty so essential to the foreman is 
weaned away from him to these distant company 
agencies: personnel departments, loan associations, 
legal aids, hospitals and dispensaries. Instead the 
foreman should be made to appear to the workers 
as the power that gets for them the use and enjoy- 
ment of these servcies. 

Myers then turned to the foreman’s shortcom- 
ings. He emphasized the manager’s complaint of 
the foreman’s negligence of machine maintenance, 
of his slovenliness in failing to keep his depart- 
ment neat and orderly, of his indifference to scrap 
and to human waste. 

The way to reform these defects on the side of 
industry, management, and men is not to stage 4 
big impressive program, but to ask honestly, “Now 
what can I do right now with what I’ve got”? 
From such humble beginnings grow some of ouf 
most splendid accomplishments. 

L. A. Hartley, Educational Director, National 
Foundries Association, emphasized the fact that 
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while we are now undeniably in a profit economy, 
we should look forward to a better day when serv- 
ices shall rise superior to profit as a central purpose 
and incentive. He listed as the decisive tools by 
which man has conquered his environment: fire, 
the continuous lever, steam, and now co-operation. 

Whiting Williams spoke in his characteristic 
vein to illustrate how foremanship strikes the 
worker. Drawing from his wealth of field experi- 
ence he pointed out (1) the despotic and absolute 
power of the foreman over his workers, (2) the 
different uses of this despotic foremanship, and (3) 
the need for enlightening foremen to make a be- 
nevolent and helpful use of this power. 

He divided foremanship according to its uses of 
this power, into three major groups: 

1. Those who use it for personal aggrandize- 

ment 
2. Those who use it for grafting on workers 

and on the company 

3. Those who use it for the advantage of the 

company 

With the last named group, Williams insisted, 
foremanship training could most advantageously 
occupy itself. The foreman should be taught to 
consider the spirit of his workers; he should get 
their viewpoint. He should go farther, he should 
explain the “why” as well as the “what” and the 
“how” to workers. This not only because it makes 
for more intelligent performance, but more because 
it satisfies the workers’ egotism. In conclusion he 
re-emphasized the fundamental desire of all hu- 
mans to have a sense of indispensability to some 
one. If the foreman for the company can be that 
someone it will mean a great gain to the employer. 
In the evening Mr. Charles Kettering, Vice Pres- 
ident of General Motors Company in charge of 
their research work and engineering investigation, 
made an excellent and highly appreciated address. 
He emphasized the need for more imagination in 
management. He illustrated in an interesting fash- 
ion the tyranny of habit and tradition in the design 
of machinery and in our dealings with new or un- 
usual economic problems. He encouraged the out- 
side Viewpoint, the power of detachment. 

His talk was marked by a practical philosophy 
buttressed by homely illustrations. He made con- 
siderable of the idea that the multiplication of 
wants furnishes the motive power of progress. 
That prosperity rests upon effective demand. The 
nature of the demands is not so important as 
their volume. 


He cited the English situation as the effect of a 


neglect of this law of prosperity and progress. The 
giving of doles assured a subsistance income. Men, 
instead of expanding their wants and by their ef- 
fective demands forcing production and self-em- 
ployment, set about contracting their wants to 
the limits of the dole, with the consequent aggra- 
vation of the unemployment and depression we now 
see there. 


SALESFORCE COMPENSATION AND EX- 
PENSE IN RETAIL FURNITURE 
STORES 


Following its presentation of “A Uniform Sys- 
tem of Accounts for Retail Furniture Dealers” the 
Bureau of Business Research is now publishing its 
first study of results of operations in furniture 
stores. This Bulletin deals with the performance 
of salesmen in such stores, and the range of experi- 
ence in the trade as to their compensation and 
salesforce costs in relation to volume of sales. 

The study was made possible by the cooperation 
of the members of the Ohio Valley Retail Furniture 
Association. Reports on the subjects mentioned 
were received from 67 stores in various sections 
of the Ohio Valley. These stores range all the 
way from very small to very large units and are 
located in towns and cities of all sizes. Their re- 
sults are considered fairly typical of conditions ex- 
isting in this trade and territory. 

It was found that the quantity of goods sold by 
an individual salesman varies widely in the dif- 
ferent stores. In some instances a full-time man 
was reported as having sold not more than $5,000 
worth of goods a year, while on the other hand in 
certain stores sales per man amounted on the aver- 
age to $100,000 per year. In most stores salesmen 
were found to make sales of from $40,000 to $60,000 
a year. 

Variations in compensation were learned to be 
almost equally wide. Individual employees were 
compensated at rates running all the way from a 
few hundred dollars a year to slightly over $4,000. 
Most of the salesmen, however, work on a pay 
scale of between $1,500 and $3,000 a year, a typical 
figure being about $2,100. 

Salesforce expense varied from about $2.25 per 
$100 of sales up to well over $10.00 per $100 of 
sales. A large proportion of all the stores reported 
selling expenses of not to exceed $8.00 per $100 of 
sales, a typical figure being about $5.50. Salesforce 
expenses generally were found low in the case of 
salesmen having large sales volumes to their credit. 
These salesmen in general received larger salaries 
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but their sales increased more rapidly than their 
compensations. 

Other features covered by the study are the ex- 
perience of the stores as grouped according to size 
of community, proportion of installment business, 
method of paying salesmen (salaries, commissions, 
etc.) and records of individual men. Future studies 
dealing with other features of the operating results 
of furniture stores are under contemplation and 
will probably be undertaken by the Bureau at an 
early date. 


A STUDY OF HOUSEWIVES’ BUYING HABITS 
IN COLUMBUS, OHIO, 1924 


An interesting study of the buying habits of 
Columbus housewives has recently been published 
by the Bureau under the title indicated above. The 
work is in the nature of a statistical analysis of the 
preferences expressed by some 3,000 housewives in 
various sections of the city as to the type of store 
in which they habitually buy such articles as gro- 
ceries, meats, vegetables, and milk. The work was 
done under the direction of Frederick E. Croxton, 
formerly of the faculty of the College of Commerce 
and Journalism, Ohio State University. 

The information contained in the Bulletin was 
gathered by enumerators who called at homes in 
selected districts throughout the city, the terri- 
tories having been mapped out with a view to ob- 
taining a thoroughly representative sample of the 
entire community. Each housewife was asked to 
indicate whether the various articles of food were 
bought exclusively at one type of store or at 
several types. Where there was more than one 
source of buying an attempt was made to learn 
the preference of the housewife as to the various 
sources. The results of the analysis will be illum- 
inating to those who have been interested in the 
attitude of mind of the housewife toward purchases 
of foods. 

The first subject dealt with is the preference as 
to purchase of so-called “general groceries.” In 
spite of the growth of the chain stores in this field, 
the “unit” store is still a first choice with about 
62 per cent of the housewives interviewed, and a 
second choice in about 46 per cent of the cases 
where a second choice was expressed. Only about 
one-third of those interviewed reported the chain 
store as being a first choice. Less than one-sixth 
reported using the chain store exclusively. 

A rather surprising feature of the unit store 
preferences is that nearly 75 per cent of those pat- 
ronizing unit stores report paying cash for their 


purchases. It would seem that the “charge ac. 
count” service of the unit store does not play any. 
thing like the part in attracting trade which is 
commonly attributed to it. 

Both the chain stores and unit stores occupy a 
somewhat less important place in the retailing of 
meats. Here the “central market” appears asa 
prominent competitor for trade, being mentioned 
as a first choice in 20 per cent of the cases anda 
second choice in about 40 per cent of the reports, 
In the purchases made at unit stores cash buying 
again shows up prominently. 


In the purchase of fresh vegetables the “central 
market” again occupies an important place with 
unit stores and chain stores in about the same rel- 
ative position as before. While it might be ex 
pected that the chain store would be much more 
commonly preferred in the case of “general gro- 
ceries,” the evidence here presented would lead to 
the conclusion that except for buying done at cen- 
tral markets the chain store gets nearly as large 
a portion of the meat and fresh vegetable business 
as it does of the trade in the so-called “staple” or 
dry groceries. 


In the case of milk purchases the dairy distrib- 
utor occupies, of course, the most important place. 
About two-thirds of all the housewives consulted 
buy milk from this source exclusively and 78 per 
cent gave it as a first choice. Unit stores and chain 
stores appear in order as second choices, presum- 
ably supplementing the milk wagon deliveries in 
case of emergency shortages, etc. 

The study concludes with a summary of the im 
formation obtained and a statement as to the limi 
tations on its usefulness, including also some sug- 
gestions as to extension of the investigation which 
might be fruitful. The material should prove valu 
able to all dealers in food stuffs and, as indicating 
the approach to the problem, is likely to be of in 
terest to retailers in all lines. 


RETURN OF MERCHANDISE BY CON- 
SUMERS 


The Bureau has just begun an intensive study of 
the return of merchandise by customers of depart 
ment stores in Ohio. This investigation is being 
conducted in co-operation with the organizations 
affiliated with the Ohio State Council of Retail 
Merchants. The survey is of such magnitude that 
data furnished by the participating stores will be 
handled by tabulating machinery under the super 
vision of the Bureau. As a result of this study t 
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is expected that the causes of returns in Ohio will 
be isolated and plans formulated for reducing to a 
minimum the economic waste associated with the 
present practice, 

Some of the reasons why consumers return mer- 
chandise to stores are brought out in a study con- 
ducted in Boston, Mass., by the Retail Trade Board. 
The investigation included nine Boston department 
stores and specialty shops, and covered a period of 
eight consecutive weeks. 

Total value of merchandise returned to these 
nine stores was at the rate of five million dollars 
a year, and resulted in considerable needless ex- 
pense to both stores and customers. 

The departments selected for particular atten- 
tion were: women’s and misses’ dresses, coats, 
suits, sweaters, waists, millinery, and shoes; in- 
fants’ wear; juniors’ and girls’ departments. 

Reasons for the return of merchandise were 
classified into three groups: customer reasons, 
merchandise reasons, and delivery reasons. 

Customer reasons explained nearly three-fourths 
of the returns. In approximately 85 per cent of 
these cases the return was caused by “change of 
mind” or “no reason given.” The ordering of 
wrong size accounted for most of the remainder 
of merchandise returned for customer’s reasons. 
Returns because of price and style were exceed- 
ingly small, proving they were generally satis« 
factory. 

Merchandise reasons covered 22 per cent of all 
returns. “Wrong size” played the leading role. 
The reasons next in order were “sold on approval” 
and “wrong color.” 

Delivery reasons accounted for less than 1 per 
cent of all returns. 

Wrong size. A significant finding of the survey 
is the large number of returns occasioned by 
“wrong size.” Errors in size caused about 18 per 
cent of the total number of returns. This large 
proportion indicates need for the exercise of greater 
care on the part of salespeople in the matter of 
proper fitting of apparel. 

ing items. Sweaters and waists were re- 
turned in greater numbers than other articles, in 
the period studied. Next came women’s and misses’ 
shoes, infants’ wear and women’s dresses. Fewest 
returns were of women’s and misses’ suits. 

Returns according to sale terms. Sixty to 80 per 
cent of returned merchandise in most stores had 
been sold on a “charge” basis, 25 to 30 per cent 
for cash, and about 2 per cent C. O. D. 

Time before return. While only 55 per cent of 
the returns came back in three days, approximately 


78 per cent arrived within six days. An average 
of about 12 per cent remained out seven to nine 
days, and 1 per cent was not returned until thirty 
days or over. 
Summary. Some of the leading conclusions are 
summarized below: 
1. Responsibility for a large part of the returns 
rests, indirectly at least, on the customer 
2. The majority of returns are made because 
the customer changes her mind or for other 
reasons not given, rather than because of 
fault with the merchandise or service 
The figures for this period show (contrary to 
the prevailing opinion) that little merchan- 
dise is returned because of what others at 
home have to say about it 
The time taken to return merchandise shows 
that about 55 per cent was returned within 
three calendar days from the date of sale, 
and 78 per cent was returned within six cal- 
endar days. These are the facts, but from 
the data it cannot be determined whether the 
customer or the store service is at fault 
The number of returns made because of mis- 
takes in size indicates that salespeople should 
take greater care in selling and customers 
greater care in ordering proper sizes 
Very little merchandise sold on installment 
is returned 
Unsatisfactory deliveries are responsible for 
only a negligible quantity of returns. 


STATE BANKERS CONVENTION 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 9, 10, 11 


The Bulletin’s chief interest in the convention 
was in the two addresses which were concerned 
with the future trend of business. 

Colonel L. P. Ayres pointed out that automo- 
bile production, the building boom, and the iron 
and steel industries have passed the peak of pro- 
duction. He made the following forecasts: 

1. Wholesale prices will show a downward 

trend for the rest of this year. 

2. Short term interest rates will not change very 
much. There may be a slight advance be- 
fore fall. 

The cost of building will show slight des 
cline but wages will remain comparatively 
steady. 

4. The volume of building will continue to de- 
cline. 

5. There will be a more definite decline in the 
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output of automobiles in the second half of 
the year. 

6. The stock market will continue to show a 
declining tendency along with industrial pro- 
duction. 

7. The decline will continue through 1926 and 
into the early part of 1927. 


David Friday, who is a well known economist, 
gave his impressions of the situation of German 
industry. He had just returned from a six months’ 
stay in Germany. 


His chief conclusions were as follows: 


1. The German mark has been definitely and 
permanently stabilized. 

2. Germany is improving her equipment and 
management so that she will successfully 
compete for foreign markets and continue to 
show an excess of exports over imports. She 
and other European nations are devoting at- 
tention to improvements in agriculture and 
will tend to become more independent in the 
production of their own foodstuffs. This will 
help in maintaining the excess of exports. 

3. There is still a fair chance for Germany to 
meet reparation payments under the Dawes’ 
plan. 

4. The present depression in agriculture is 
world wide. The cost of production must be 
decreased. The salvation of the American 
cotton industry is in low price cotton around 
15 cents per pound. Otherwise America will 
lose her monopoly. India and other coun- 
tries will compete. 

5. A new industrial revolution is in process in 
Germany. They have been studying Amer- 
ican methods and machinery. Finding them- 
selves out of date they are rapidly making 
the necessary adjustments, which will enable 
them to forge ahead industrially as they did 
before the World War. 


THE TREND OF BUSINESS AND A REVIEW 
OF THE FORECASTS 
Stock Market 


‘The trend of prices on the New York Stock Ex- 
change represents the best general summary of 
well informed opinions in the business community 
as to the current trend of business. The following 
changes in the Dow-Jones daily averages represent 


the net changes during the past month in stock 
prices: 


TABLE V 
STOCK PRICES 
Source: Dow-Jones Daily Average 


May 1 June 8 Increase 
Industrials ........ 140.53 145.40 487 points 
| 107.89 110.63 2.74 


The forecasters are now wondering whether the 
rising tendency in stocks at the end of May and 
the first of June led by United States Steel Com- 
mon is the beginning of a continuous bull move- 
ment, or whether the rise is a temporary one to be 
followed by a reaction. The rise was stimulated 
to some extent by the increase of $2.00 per ton in 
the price of steel bars, and some evidence of price 
stabilization growing out of the mixture of de- 
clines and increases in prices appearing toward the 
end of May. There were also reports from well 
informed brokers suggesting a stock dividend or 
increased dividend on Steel Common. 

The Standard Statistics Company says (June 9): 
“We conceive common stocks to be in a major 
bear movement at the present time. The present 
indications are that the end of another month or 
so, the industrial news will be less conducive to 
the so-called ‘constructive’ side of the market.” 
The Brookmire Economic Service takes a similar 
view, saying in its issue of June 7: “Over a 
period of as much as even three months, however, 
that stocks will sell lower than they are now.” 

While the facts do not yet warrant a conclu- 
sion that the situation has so stabilized that a 
continuous upturn can be anticipated, it is never- 
theless true that automobile sales and the building 
decline have not shown as serious recessions as 
have been anticipated. The rise in stocks is prob- 
ably due to the belief that the industrial recession 
has been overdiscounted. The market is doubtless 
in a position to respond to adverse or favorable 
conditions as they may arise. ‘The present indica- 
tions are still in the direction of a further industrial 
recession. 

Iron and Steel 

The outstanding event in the iron and steel in- 
dustry during the past month was an increase of 
$2.00 per ton in the price of steel bars. This ins 
crease by the United States Steel Corporation was 
followed promptly by the independents. The in- 
crease had the effect of speeding up the furnishing 
of specifications for orders received previously at 
lower figures. The daily production of pig iron 
for May was 112,262 tons, or 2.06 per cent below 
the April production. This decline was less than 
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the corresponding declines in May of 1925 and May 
of 1924. In 1923 and 1922 May showed an increased 
daily production over April. This indicates that 
the present iron and steel recession has to date 
shown lower declines at this period than during 
the recessions of 1925 and 1924. While the per 
cent of furnaces in blast was 60.9 at the end of May, 
1926, the per cent for the same date in 1925 was 
48.4, and in 1924 at the same time, 45.7. The foun- 
dry output tonnage reported for April 1926 was 86 
per cent of normal, as compared with 90.3 per cent 
normal in March and 74 per cent normal in April 
1925. 

The Iron Trade Review composite price of iron 
and steel products was $37.84 on June 3, in com- 
parison with $38.39 at the first of May, and $38.37 
for May 1925. While prices are on about the same 
basis as they were a year ago production is at a 
higher level. However, in 1925 the building boom 
was in progress and automobile production was 
increasing. The foreign trade and agricultural sit- 
uations were also more favorable. The prospect is 
for a further decline in production of iron and steel. 
Automobile Production 

The April production of automobiles in the 
United States and Canada in 1925 was 59,048 in 
excess of the March production. In 1924 the April 
production was 10,640 under the March production, 
1924 being a comparatively poor year for the in- 
dustry. In the more prosperous years of 1922 and 
1923 April showed a material increase over March. 
In April, 1926, the increase over March was 4,532. 
That is, April did not show the usual seasonal in- 
crease. Table VI shows the comparative produc- 
tion by months in 1925 and 1926. 


TABLE VI 
AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA—1925-1926 
Percentage of Increase * Over Corresponding Period of 
Previous Year 


Total Number 
of Cars 


Percent 
Increase 


November 
December 
Total (1925) 


January 

February 
March 
April 


283,263 
334,529 
398,042 
402,574 


*Minus (—) indicates a decrease percentage. 


When it is remembered that production in 1925 
was phenomenally large it will at the same time be 
noted that production this year is still on a high 
level. 

Table VII shows automobile sales in some of the 
counties of Ohio. 


TABLE VII 
REGISTRATION OF BILLS OF SALE OF 
MOTOR VEHICLES 


Per Cent 
Increase 


Per Cent 
Increase 
Over Over 
Same Same 
Month of Month of 
Previous Previous 
Year Year 


Franklin County 
(including Co- 


1231 


2000 
1723 
Hamilton County 
(including Cin- 
cinnati) 
May 1911 
Summit County 
(including Ak- 


1652 44.2 3914 798 


Table VIII shows the figures for April retail 
sales of automobiles in the Philadelphia Federal 
Reserve District. 


TABLE VIII 
AUTOMOBILE TRADE IN PHILADELPHIA 
FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT 
(15 distributors) 
Source: Philadelphia Federal Reserve Bulletin 


Percentage Change 
April, 1926, 
from March, 1926 


Value 
+35.8% 
+43.0 


Sales, new cars, wholesale 
Cars under $1,000 


Sales, new cars, at retail 
Cars under $1,000 
Cars $1,000 to $2,000 
Cars over $2,000. 


Stocks of new cars 
Cars under $1,000 
Cars $1,000 to $2,000 
Cars over $2,000 


Sales of used cars 
Stocks of used cars 
Retail sales, deferred payment 


The figures for the Philadelphia District are more 
favorable than the automobile production figures 
for the same month. Table IX, page 18, shows the 
sales of General Motors cars for 1925 and 1926 to 
date with increases. 

The April increase over March in General Motors’ 
sales to users was 28.8 per cent. This is a larger 
increase than was found in the retail sale of new 
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cars in the Philadelphia district where the change 
from March was an increase of 11.3 per cent for 
number of cars sold. The General Motors table, 
however, shows, when compared with automobile 
production, that the increases for that Company 
are larger than for the industry as a whole. 

The Monthly Review of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis reported for April a 53.4 per 
cent increase in the sale of new cars by 320 dealers. 
The increase in sales involving no trade-in cars was 


10 to 12 per cent. The automobile accessory retail 
business showed an increase of 10.3 per cent. 
Building 

The value of contracts awarded in May and the 
preceding twelve months and percentage increases 
over the corresponding months of the preceding 
year are shown in Table X. This indicates a con. 
tinued recession, but a slight improvement over 
last month, if regular seasonal movements be taken 
into consideration. 


TABLE 1X 
GENERAL MOTORS COMPANY 
Sales by Months, 1925 and 1926, Showing Percentage Increase 
Over Corresponding Month of Preceding Year 


Dealers’ Sales to Users 


Division Sales to Dealers 


Percent 
increase 
over 
corres- 
ponding 
month of 
preceding 


Percent Percent Percent 
increase increase increase 
over over over 
corres- corres- 
ponding ponding 
month of month of 
preceding preceding 


January 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 

August 
October 
| 


Minus (—) indicates decrease per cent. 


TABLE X 
VALUE OF CONTRACTS AWARDED IN 37 STATES 
EAST OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS FOR 
THE YEAR ENDING MAY, 1926 


Per Cent er 
Month Values 3ame Month of 
Previous Year 


April, 1925 
M 


September 
October 

November 
December 
January, 1926 


Table XI shows the employment situation for 
May and five months in the construction industry 
in Ohio. 

The fact that the index shows an increase of 5 
per cent over May 1925 and an average increase of 
17 per cent for the five months indicates a declining 


trend but continued large volume of building, the 

recession to date being of moderate proportions. 
Contracts awarded in the several districts of the 

United States are shown in Table XII, page 19. 


TABLE XI 


INDICES OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE OHIO CON- 
STRUCTION INDUSTRY—NUMBER OF 
WAGE EARNERS 
In Each Series Average Month 1924-25 Equals 100 


Average Month 
January to May 


Per 

cent 
In- 

crease* 


Clevelandt 
Columbus _......... 


Youngstown .... 
All State... 
All State Ex- 
clusive of 
Cleveland .... 


* Minus (—) indicates percent decrease. 
t Poor showing due to strikes in 1926. 
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TABLE 
CONTRACTS AWARDED BY DISTRICTS IN THE UNITED STATES SHOWING PERCENTAGE INCREASE * 
OVER SAME PERIOD PRECEDING YEAR—DECEMBER, 1925-May, 1926 
(In Millions) 
Source: F. W. Dodge Corporation 
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eastern Central Northwest 
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England 


District Texas 


Per- Per- Per- Per- Per- Per- Per- Per- 
Valua-| cent |Valua-} cent |Valua-| cent | Valua-| cent | Valua-| cent |Valua-| cent |Valua-} cent |Valua-| cent 
tion In- tion In- tion In- tion In- tion In- tion In- tion In- | tion In- 
rease crease crease crease crease crease crease crease 


25 


6 
—19 


“i 
2 


45 


43 
8 
— 3 


4 


—20 
1 
5 


$4446 | 45 | $6725 $1166) 46 


* Minus (—) denotes percentage decrease. 


The improvement in the Pittsburgh District is 
of particular interest, although it is small as a per- 
centage improvement. The marked recession in 
the southeast is worthy of special notice in view of 
the current situation in Florida. 

Domestic Trade 

The reports of wholesale trade and department 
stores sales showed some decline in April in com- 
parison with a year ago, as well as in comparison 
with the preceding month. This was accompanied 
by a declining tendency in factory payrolls. Ac- 
cording to the Fairchild index there was a decline 
also in textile production for April, which was 
greater than the decline in the index of the pro- 
duction of basic materials after making due allow- 
ance for seasonal variation. In the sale of men’s 
clothing at wholesale, the index for April was 112.8 
in comparison with 132.2 in April 1925. In women’s 
suits, the index was 67.5 in comparison with 97.0 
in April 1925, although there was a slight improve- 
ment over March. The Fairchild Textile Analysis 


showed that there was some gain in retail trade for 
the month of May, which was attributed to the 
improved weather conditions. The index of fiber 
prices showed a small decline for the week ending 
June 4. Sears Roebuck sales for May 1926 showed 
an increase of 10.7 per cent over May 1925; Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company, an increase of 19.2 per 
cent. Bradstreet’s index of prices June 1 was 
slightly lower than prices on May 1, although prices 
of provisions were slightly higher on June 1. There 
was toward the end of May some evidence of a 
tendency toward stabilization in prices. The Irving 
Fisher index for the first week of May was 150.2 
while the index one month later was 151.8. 
Foreign Trade 

The foreign trade of the United States with se- 
lected countries for the half-year ending with 
March, 1926, is shown in Table XIII. It will be 
noted that the data reveal a declining tendency in 


our export surpluses to Germany, France, and the 
United Kingdom. 


TABLE XIiill 
UNITED STATES EXPORTS AND IMPORTS TO AND FROM SELECTED COUNTRIES FOR SIX MONTHS 
ENDING MARCH 31, 1926 
(in Millions) 
Source: United States Department of Commerce 


Excess 
Exports|mport of |Export: 
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from te from 
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October, 1925 
November, 
December, 
January, 1926 
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308! 24.0 


Total 


$3447 | $167.4 
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2 Oh) | 254) 423) 6621 261 MS) 184) 73 
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Table XIV on International Wholesale Price In- 
dexes shows a continued decline in international 
wholesale gold prices except in the case of Ger- 
many where there was no change. 


TABLE XIV 
INTERNATIONAL WHOLESALE PRICE INDEXES 
(In Terms of Gold) 
Source: Federal Reserve Bulletin 


Ger- 
. France| many | United 
Eng- |(Fed- | (Fed- | States 
Month land | eral eral | (Bureau 
we Re- | Statis- jof Labor 
serve tical i 
Tele) Board)| Bureau) 


1925— 
January: .......- 
February  ........ 


September ...... 

October  .......... 

November  ...... 

December ........ 
1926— 


January -..... 
February  ........ 
101 118 


*The Board’s indices were converted on the basis of 
changes in the dollar value of the currency unit. The 
average of the cable transfer rates for the month was used. 


The foreign trade of the United States shown in 
Table XV exhibits a smaller decrease in exports in 


comparison with the same month last year and also 
a decline in the increase of imports. 


TABLE XV 
FOREIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 
THE FIRST FOUR MONTHS OF 1926 
Showing Percentage Change from Same Period of 
Previous Year 
(in Millions) 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce 


Exports Imports 


| Per Cent 
Decrease 


Per Cent 
Increase 


January 20.4 
February ........ 16.5 


(4 months)..| $1512.5 17.0 


The imports of the United States are still in ex- 
cess of exports but the excess of imports declined 
during April. 

The increase in France in both the note currency 


and the advances to the state has resulted in a rig 
of paper prices and an increased instability of th 
franc. The continental currencies are generally 
unstable and remain a disturbing factor in the for. 
eign trade outlook. This situation will lead eithe 
to depression after stabilization or to instability 
and repudiation. 


Agriculture 

The Agricultural outlook over the country as 
whole is still uncertain. The season is late in all 
sections except the Pacific coast and favorable 
weather conditions for the next few weeks will 
be necessary to overcome the late start. “The 
Agricultural Situation” of June 1st reports a fore. 
cast of 549 million bushels of winter wheat, an in- 
crease of about 27 per cent over last year. Com 


‘is generally backward on account of cold nights 


and the same condition applies to meadows and pas- 
tures. Cotton is very irregular as to stands and 
much replanting has been necessary. Hog prices 
are very favorable, so favorable that there is alarm 
in some quarters for fear that the present price 
may lead to a severe over-expansion in production 
and, consequently, to a violent fall in prices. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
Lynn M. Comstock, “Modern Retail Methods, Ree- 
ords, and Accounting.” 


(U. S. Steel Corporation, New York City, 
Price, $10) 


Department store executives will be interested in 
this new book dealing with their problems. Mr. 
Comstock is a former executive of two of the larger 
New York department stores and from his long 
experience has compiled some 600 pages of ma- 
terial covering the whole range of retail record 
keeping procedure, from foreign buying to vaca 
tion schedules for the office clerical force. There 
is an astonishing amount of detailed information, 
and almost every conceivable feature of store op 
erations is represented in the discussion. 

The book is divided into four parts, dealing re 
spectively with the merchandise division, the pub 
licity division, the store service division, and the 
finance and accounting division. Under these see: 
tions problems of the various sub-offices in each 
division are presented, together with samples of 
the forms used in such offices, illustrations of the 
records maintained, and photographs of the me 
chanical equipment utilized in the work. Special 
reference is made to the more troublesome prob- 
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lems and specific solutions are presented for each 
difficulty. 

The author speaks throughout with an authori- 
tative note. He does not discuss or argue the 
merits of a particular procedure, or even formulate 
any general theory governing the system of rec- 
ords, but merely explains precisely what is done 
in those organizations with which he is familiar. 
There is no gradual approach to the problems, and 
not much by way of definition of terminology. It 
is evidently assumed that the book will be used 
largely by those already acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances and problems of department store op- 
eration. 

As a result of this treatment, the book is likely 
to be hard reading for anyone who sets out to get 
from it a comprehensive idea of the system of pro- 
cedure as a whole. There is no fundamental pur- 
pose apparent in the explanations of the procedure, 
and little co-ordination between the methods pre- 
sented in the various sections, which appear unre- 
lated to any underlying plan. On the other hand, 
a department store executive who is interested in 
knowing what subjects certain leading stores have 
thought worthy of particular attention, and how 
their special record keeping problems have been 
solved, should find the book of decided interest. It 
is copiously illustrated and rather carefully in- 
dexed, the latter feature adding decidedly to its 
value as a reference book. 


Henry F. Holtzclaw and G. L. Guthrie, “Chambers 
of Commerce in Kansas.” 


(Bureau of Business Research, University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence, Kansas, Price, 50 Cents.) 


A brief but informative account of the work of 
Chambers of Commerce in Kansas has just been 


published by the Bureau of Business Research of 
the University of Kansas School of Business. It 
presents the results of an inquiry made by the 
writers into the character and organization of Kan- 
sas Chambers of Commerce, and contains data on 
seventy organizations of this sort. 

Among other things reported are the experi- 
ences and policies of the chambers with regard to 
their boards of directors, officers, committees, sec- 
retaries, finances, membership, meetings, and func- 
tions and purposes in general. Brief reference is 
also made to the relationship of the chambers with 
luncheon clubs and with state associations of com- 
merce. 

Probably the most interesting sections of the 
Bulletin are those dealing with the employment and 
duties of the secretary and with the methods of 
financing the chamber. Salaries of full time sec- 
retaries were found to run from $1200 to $7500 per 
year, and in cities of over 10,000 population aver- 
aged about $3700 per year. In the smaller cities 
there were found many part-time secretaries, but 
in most of those cases some salary was paid. Men 
for this work were recruited from numerous other 
fields, including such diverse occupations as those 
of dentist, oil operator, postmaster, evangelist, 
traveling salesmen, and veterinary. 

Financing of the work of the chambers was 
handled almost entirely through membership dues, 
levied either on a flat rate, a class rate, or a plural 
membership basis. In the smaller towns the flat 
rate basis was found to prevail, while the plural 
membership idea has found more favor in the 
larger cities. Annual income reported varied all 
the way from $180 to $35,000, with an average per 
chamber of a little over $6,000. Almost all of the 
chambers in the larger cities used a budget system 
in apportioning their income to the various neces- 
sary expenditures. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE BUREAU OF BUSINESS 
RESEARCH 


The publications of the Bureau of Business Research are of three types: 
(1) regular bulletins reporting results of studies conducted by the Bureau; 
(2) special bulletins presenting preliminary or informal reports of limited 
scope and of interest primarily to certain trade groups; (3) monthly bul- 
letins dealing with current business conditions, both in general and in spe- 
cial fields. 

Bulletins in the regular series, when available for general distribution, 
will be sent upon receipt of check. Bulletins in the special series will also 
be generally available, but in limited quantities and subject to withdrawal 
on exhaustion of the supply. The list below contains the numbers, titles, 
and prices of the bulletins so far published: 


REGULAR SERIES 
Title Price 


Salesforce Compensation and Expense of Ohio Wholesale Grocers — Year 


$ .50 


_A Uniform System of Accounts for Retail Furniture Dealers (price to resi- 
dents of Ohio, $1.00) regular price 


Salesforce Compensation and Expense in Retail Furniture Stores of the Ohio 
Valley—Year 1924 .. 


SPECIAL SERIES 


Survey of Ohio Retail Dry Goods Advertising—Year 1924 

Survey of Ohio Retail Clothing Advertising—Year 1924 

Operating Results of Ohio Wholesale Grocers—Year 1923 

Operating Results of Ohio Wholesale Grocers—Year 1924 

Content of Advertising Courses in Colleges of Commerce—Agency Suggestions 
Sales, Outstandings, and Advertising of Ohio Retail Dry Goods Dealers—Year 1925 
Training for Retail Advertising 

Operating Results of Ohio Wholesale Grocers—Year 1925 

Housewives’ Buying Habits in Columbus, Ohio—Year 1924 


An bows 


oon 


PROCEEDINGS OF MANAGEMENT WEEK 


Office Management Section 
Production Section 
Marketing Section 
Accounting Section sie 

Proceedings of Management Week (all sections—cloth binding) 


5.00 
50 
R-4 The Ten-Payment Plan in Retailing Men’s Clothing... 50 
R-5 The Construction Industry in Ohio (individual copies) 1.00 

50 
2.00 

ie 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 
June Dayton, Ohio Ohio Commercial Secretaries Association 
; S. N. Vaughn, Secretary, Mansfield, Ohio 
June .Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 
June Philadelphia, Advertising Commission 
June Philadelphia, Utilities Advertising Association 
June cessessesssseseeeeeseeeeee Minneapolis, Minn. ........U. S. League of Local Building and Loan 
Associations 
June Rochester, N.. Y. ...........< of Retail Grocers of 
the U. 
June National Wholesale Grocers Association 
June Indianapolis, Ind. ............ National Retail Hardware Association 


June Philadelphia, Pa. ...........Financial Advertisers Association 

June Chicago, —............ ....National Pickle Packers Association 
June Louswie; . American Association of Nurserymen 
June Philadelphia, Pa. ............ International Association of Clothing De- 


signers 
June Chicago, Ill. .....................American Seed Trade Association 
June Newark, N. J. .... -American Electro Platers Society 
July 7 Cedar Point, Ohio Ohio Retail Jewelers’ Association 
Jack Moore, Secretary, 815 United Bldg., 
Akron, Ohio. 
July Boston, Mass. ................. New England Association of Commercial 
Engineers. 
James F. Morgan, Secretary, 53 Devon. 
shire Street, Boston, Mass. 


August, Week of 16 
ers’ Association 
Homer N. McConkey, Secretary, 423 
Bushnell Bldg., Springfield, Ohio. 
September 9 Cincinnati, Ohio ..............Print Trades Association of Cincinnati 
EK. P. Rockwell, Executive Secretary, 306 
Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio 
September 13, 14, 15.....Columbus, Ohio ..............Music Merchants Association of Ohio 
Rexford C. Hyre, Secretary, 805 Society 
for Savings Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
Sept. 25-Oct. 1 Detrott, American Foundrymen’s Association 
C. E. Hoyt, Secretary-Treasurer, 509 S. 
Franklin St., Chicago, IIl. 
September 28, 29, 30 Ohio Retail Dry Goods Association 
C. E. Dittmer, Secretary, 175 S. High St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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